174 ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH

To have a house and a bit of garden of one's own,
an English man or woman will submit to the
utmost economy of expenditure, and the most
rigorously accurate system of accounts. It may
be a social prejudice or an ingrained habit of Ihe
British stamp of mind, but whatever it js, there
can be no doubt, that the Englishman's ideal of
life is to be a free man and master of the castle
of his own house.

To a greater extent than is commonly appre-
ciated this domestic economy throws light upon
the larger questions of British politics, whether
domestic or foreign; and, conversely, British
politics both at home and abroad are focused
upon the maintenance in freedom and eomfort
of thousands of British householders. Home
Rule for Ireland, the Education Bill, the Aboli-
tion of the House of Lords, the Employers*
Liability Bill, the Licensing Bill, which are now
the gist of political discussion are, one discovers
on. closer inspection, argued for *jnd against on rfo
theoretical grounds, but ever with an eye to their
probable or possible bearing upon British do-
mestic economy. The severest stricture that can
be passed upon a man's political course by his
opponents is that he neglects Imperial interests
in his desire for a mere party majority. The
translation of that is, that it is considered the